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A Belated Book Review 

The School Advocate, An Essay on the Human Mind and 
Its Education, By John Reynolds. 



Dr. J. F. Snyder. 

At the Bloomington meeting of the Illinois State Historical 
Society, January 27-29, 1904, I submitted to the society and 
and the public, "An Inquiry" for a small book written by 
Gov. John Reynolds, and published by him in Belleville, Illi- 
nois, in 1857. I had never seen it, or heard of it until a few- 
days before my inquiry I read in the Illinois State Journal of 
November 25, 1857, a notice of the work in a communication 
to that paper from Prof. John Russell, of Bluffdale, Greene 
County, describing it as "philosophical as well as practical, 
and rich in well-matured thoughts," with the further remark, 
"Space in which to analyze the contents of that volume can 
be afforded only in the ample pages of a monthly or quarterly 
review. It is useless to attempt it in the columns of a news- 
paper. The title itself, however, discloses the scope of the 
author. ' ' 

For ten years a search for that book, by advertising and 
extensive correspondence, failed to discover it. It was not 
mentioned in any published biography of Governor Reynolds ; 
no one interviewed about it in Belleville or St. Clair County, 
or anywhere else, had ever seen or heard of it ; it could not be 
found in any public library, nor in the library of either Gov- 
ernor Reynolds or Professor Russell after their deaths. That 
it so completely disappeared may have been owing to a very 
limited edition issued, or to its suppression by the author 
after its publication — a supposition not at all probable. 

Last August (1914) a copy of the long-sought little book at 
length, very unexpectedly, came to light in the library of the 
Chicago Historical Society when its cases were overhauled 
for the purpose of selecting and disposing of duplicates. How 
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long it had been there, or how or when obtained, no one about 
the library knew, as it had, to that time, escaped notice evi- 
dently because of its insignificant size and appearance. Re- 
calling my inquiry for it, Miss Caroline M. Mcllvaine, librar- 
ian of the Society, very kindly loaned it temporarily to Mrs. 
Weber, Secretary of our State Historical Society, in order to 
afford me the much desired opportunity to examine it, — a 
courtesy appreciated with genuine gratitude, as this copy 
so far as is now known, is the only one extant. With it was 
combined "The Olive Branch,' J a political harangue "de- 
livered by ex-Governor Reynolds," so its title page states, "at 
the State House in Springfield, Illinois, to a large and intelli- 
gent assembly, on the 14th of January, 1857," the two making 
a small, well-bound volume, 6y 2 inches long, 4% wide, and 
nearly half an inch in thickness. The title of the main work, in 
assorted type, is: "The School Advocate, an Essay on The 
Human Mind and Its Education. By John Reynolds. Know 
thyself, presume not God to scan. The proper study of man- 
kind is man. (Pope). Belleville, Ills. Printed by Harrie L. 
Fleming, 1857.' ' 

The book has 118 pages, printed on the ordinary printing 
paper of that era, with the small type (long primer) usually 
employed for publishing weekly country newspapers. If re- 
printed, in the form and with the type of this Journal it would 
make a volume of 300 pages. In the beginning the scope and 
object of the work is set forth in this Introduction : 

"I pursue the old custom and therefore present to the 
public a short introduction to the following essay. It is the 
duty of every citizen to appropriate a part of his time and 
labors to advance education. The common comforts of life, 
and the happiness of the people, cannot be enjoyed without 
the blessings of education. Nor can the free institutions 
of the country exist without the education of the masses. 
The smiles of Heaven, and also the conscience, will cheer on 
all those engaged, w r ith pure motives, in the noble work. 

"In order that the principles of education could be better 
applied, I attempted an investigation of the general out- 
lines of the human intellect, and presented the result in the 
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first part of the work. A farmer should know something of 
the nature of the soil he cultivates. A mechanic should be 
acquainted to some extent with the quality of the wood and 
metal he works. The same of the merchant, he should know 
the quality of the goods he buys and sells. 

"Education can be more appropriately applied to the 
human mind, when the wonderful organ of the brain is 
better understood. 

"The second part of this essay is rather an appeal to the 
public, showing the necessity of education, and urging the 
masses with good feeling and friendship, to perform their 
duty on this important subject. The third and last part of 
the work is prepared to show the abundance of wealth and 
educational facilities existing in the Union to educate all 
the children in the Republic. The law of the State of Illi- 
nois, establishing the Free School system has been reviewed, 
and generally approved. The Normal School has also been 
examined and many errors pointed out in the act creating 
the institution. The Sunday Schools have also been noticed. 
"This unpretending and unadorned small work is pre- 
sented at such low prices, and the subject of education being 
of such vital importance, that it is presumed the masses will 
give it some of their care and attention, and thereby be im- 
proved and benefited by it. 
"Belleville, Ills., August, 1857." 

The book is not formally divided into three separate parts, 
as intimated in the Introduction, but, compactly printed, it is 
divided into thirty-one chapters. The first chapter treats of 
"The Creation of Man;— The Laws that Govern Him." With- 
out so much as mentioning the cosmogony of Moses, it begins 
by candidly admitting the Unknowable, and sanctioning the 
evolution theories of Lemarck. Rejecting the orthodox doc- 
trine that all life created on earth prior to man was merely 
empirical and preparatory to his advent, — that man, in the 
Divine image, was the chef d'ouvre, and full accomplishment 
of the Divine purpose on this globe, after which the Almighty 
quit creating and has since then been resting, the author 
positively asserts : 
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" It is a law of nature, established by the Creator, that a 
progression exists throughout the universe, and nothing 
remains still and stationary. Under this law the earth is 
progressive, and may in time adapt itself to the creation 
and support of a higher and superior order of animals than 
exist on the globe at this day. Man may not forever be 
the superior animal existing on earth." 
And it must be confessed that this hypothesis — by no means 
new — is well sustained by the fossil records found on the 
stone pages of the earth's stratas. 

Chapter second is about "The Human Mind." After re- 
viewing the old problem as to whether the brain or the soul 
is the power of intelligence, the author says : 

' ' The human intellect is the greatest and most wonderful 
work of creation, and it is, in the same proportion, the most 
abstruse and unfathomable subject. Scarcely anything 
is known of it excepting by its operations. But to enable 
the principles of education to take more efficient and avail- 
able hold on it, it will be necessary to present, at least the 
outlines of the human mind, to secure its improvement. It 
is evident to my mind, that it is the brain that is the seat of 
the human intellect, and by the wisdom and power of 
God, that organ, under, probably, the guidance of the soul, 
performs all the operations of the human mind. The soul 
may exert its powers through the medium of the brain, and 
make the brain its organ, but of this operation we are en- 
tirely ignorant, and the knowledge of the operations of 
the brain produces abundant evidence to establish the above 
position. The conclusion is strongly impressed on my mind 
that 'the brain is the organ of intelligence,' at least, so far 
as we are capable to understand the human mind." 
Then, under the caption, "The Elements of the Human 
Mind," the next six chapters set forth the "outlines" of the 
mind by tracing the fanciful subdivision of the brain into 
special "organs," in accordance with the so-called science of 
Phrenology. Commencing with the supposed seats of the low 
animal impulses, Amativeness, Combativeness, Secretiveness, 
Acquisitiveness, etc., and proceeding to the higher perceptive 
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and moral faculties, each " organ" is analyzed, its function 
described, and the method of its education, either repressive 
or elevating, suggested. For instance, of the " organ' ' of 
Numbers the author says : 

"Numbers give the power of intellect for calculation, 
and is an interesting and important faculty in the actions 
of men. This faculty strongly developed gives the indi- 
vidual the power to enter with ease all the science of geom- 
etry, mathematics, arithmetic, and all the calcula with ease 
and pleasure. Some persons are blessed with this faculty 
to a surprising degree, and are prodigies in this science. 
The science itself is the ne plus ultra of all human 
learning.' ' 

Chapter IX is on Volition, containing plausible arguments 
in proof that man is not a mere automaton, but a free moral 
agent, and indicates how his free agency can in many ways be 
improved by education. Chapter XII is descriptive of a well 
balanced mind, and Chapter XIII forcibly expounds "The 
benefits and blessings of education.' ' In Chapter XIV on 
"The necessity of education to sustain and enjoy Religion," 
it is maintained that, 

"Religion is the guardian angel of man, eminating with 
him from Heaven, and is the main guide of the human race 
to happiness. Without it man is a dark planet, not revolv- 
ing round the sun, but sweeping through space, receiving 
no genial rays of light from the great fountain. With all 
the intended blessings of religion, its pure and holy lights 
make but a faint impression on man without a competent 
education. Christianity cannot prosper and flourish in a 
dark and benighted land. It requires intelligence and en- 
lightened liberality to cause it to produce the beneficial and 
happy effects that it is capable to accomplish when it is 
properly understood and appreciated. There is no great 
principle or institution on earth that absolutely demands 
intelligence more than religion." 

In support of his proposition that education is necessary 
to discriminate between true and false religion, the author 
further remarks : 
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"Before our eyes, Joseph Smith was the founder of a 
new sect of religion, the Mormons, whose prophesies and 
superstitions were approved and accepted by the ignorance 
of his followers. I appeal to any candid man, and ask him 
if it be not ignorance and superstition that sustain the 
Mormons? A proper education will destroy all their re- 
ligious delusions, and condemn it to the shadows of spiritual 
rappings, witchcraft and other such superstitions." 
Chapter XV discusses "The necessity of education to sus- 
tain the Republic of the United States," in which occurs this 
characteristic paragraph : 

"The future of the United States decides the fate of na- 
tions unborn, millions of years after the present. Our 
blessed Union is in the hands of God for the prosperity and 
happiness of all the human family. We are only the agents 
of Providence, to act and live for all the human race. We 
occupy a most responsible duty to the country, and it is, in 
my opinion, the desire of Providence that we should qualify 
ourselves to execute this important trust." 
In his chapter on "The contrast of happiness or misery in 
various nations, arising out of education, or the want of it, 
the Governor says: 

"It is a striking example in the Indians of the United 
States, what miseries the want of education caused them to 
suffer, and what is still more astonishing, the masses of the 
Indians obstinately refuse to be educated. Many of them 
are talented individuals for the want of education, and yet 
they will not embrace it when it is urged on them. A brief 
list of the Aborigines might be given whose mental abilities 
and strength of intellect were rarely equaled by the white 
man in any part of the globe. Tecumsey, Pontiac, Corn- 
stalk, and many others, might be named whose minds soared 
to the highest order of intellect, yet for the want of educa- 
tion, they and their nations have sunk to dust, and many of 
their tribes to annihilation. In 1832, when General Scott 
and myself were making a treaty with the Sac Indians at 
Rock Island in Illinois we urged on Keokuk, who was a great 
talented chief, the propriety of his people having schools 
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established among them by the general government. He 
refused to have any schools established in the nation. He 
said the Indians were not made to be educated, but were 
created by the Master of Life for Indians. ' Education, ' he 
said further, 'might do good to the whites, but it injured 
the Indians.' " 

Two chapters are required for a full examination of the 
new Free School law, and in another chapter the State Normal 
School law is reviewed, and while generally approved, several 
defects in it are pointed out, and amendments suggested to 
insure its efficiency. To those intimately acquainted with 
Governor Reynolds, his exuberant commendation of Sunday 
Schools, the subject of Chapter XXIX, must have provoked 
a smile, as they well knew that he had never been in a Sunday 
School in his life. The concluding chapter, XXXI, is a fairly 
accurate description of "School discipline — The inside of a 
School House,' ' as observed in the best country schools in 
Southern Illinois at the time it was written. 

Throughout the book are interspersed references to Aris- 
totle, Socrates, Homer and other ancient luminaries, and 
now and then a Latin word or phrase is inserted, for their 
"classic" effect. But, with due allowance for this excusable 
vanity, and for its many crudities of diction and tendency to 
extravagant laudation of commonplace persons and ideas, it 
is a work of considerable merit. The part devoted to the 
mechanism and powers of the mind displays no profound 
knowledge of its mysterious nature and attributes, and it 
probably would not be adopted in any school as a text-book 
for the study of mental philosophy. Its defense of the Public 
Free School System, however, and earnest pleas for the gen- 
eral diffusion of learning among "the masses" well sustain 
the book's title of "School Advocate." 

The career of Gov. Reynolds as a public official had termi- 
nated before 1857, but his acute interest in all political matters 
continued unabated until his death. When he failed to receive 
the nomination for re-election to Congress in 1843, and was 
not seriously considered for the place by the Democratic con- 
vention of 1845, and then was defeated for State Senator in 
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1848 by Don Morrison, a Whig, he realized that a new era 
had dawned in the State's development demanding a new and 
more progressive type of managers, and that his long period 
of prominence as an "humble public servant' 9 was irretriev- 
ably past. Always ambitious to be a prominent figure before 
the people, he could not bear the thought of being relegated to 
obscurity. Effectually barred from his old avenues to political 
promotion, he sought some other field of activity to further 
his habitual aspirations for fame. And that he found in genial 
literary work. 

As time and experience matured his judgment and ex- 
panded his views of life, he became a diligent student, gath- 
ered together a respectable library, and prided himself upon 
his "classic" learning. Never idle, he concluded to utilize 
his learning by transmitting it to "the masses" in the form 
of various publications, and to that object devoted the rest 
of his days. To accomplish this self-imposed task with the 
least expense, he bought an old press with a lot of type, cases 
and other necessary material, with which he converted the 
little two-room brick building he had previously built on one 
edge of his home premises for a ' ' law office, ' ' into a printing 
establishment. Then he embarked zealously upon his new 
career of authorship by hiring printers out of employment 
to set in type and print the products of his pen. In 1852 he 
surprised the public by issuing his Pioneer History of Illinois, 
a work which, alone, would perpetuate his name. Under his 
auspices that year, two young printers in his employ issued 
from his office a small weekly newspaper named The Eagle, 
bearing his name as its editor, but it was of short duration. 
In 1854 he published — not from his office, however, — a small 
volume of Sketches of what he saw and learned when visiting 
the Crystal Palace Exposition in New York City. The next 
year, 1855, there emanated from his establishment, his auto- 
biography, entitled My Own Times, his second contribution to 
Illinois pioneer history of as great value as his first. 

The first practical law for establishing free public schools 
in Illinois was enacted by the Nineteenth General Assembly 
in 1855. And it was regarded with much disfavor by a large 
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class in some portions of the State, particularly in the south- 
ern part. The old settlers there had educated their children 
at their own expense, and thought it unjust to be taxed for 
educating the children of others. Quite unexpectedly Gover- 
nor Reynolds declared himself enthusiastically in favor of the 
new system. Having no children himself to be benefited by it, 
and not noted particularly as an altruist, but known to be 
prudent almost to parsimony in his expenditures of money, 
and as he could not be charged with a selfish motive, it was 
indeed strange that he should favor the additional tax imposed 
by the new law. He not only favored the innovation earnestly, 
but exerted himself to proselyte to its support those actively 
opposed to it. That seemed to be one of the motives im- 
pelling him to write The School Advocate and Essay, the 
greater part of the work being insistence upon general public 
education, with special defense of the new law. 

To that time the Governor's publications were altogether 
political, historical and reminiscent, affording him but little 
opportunity to display his "classic" and scientific learning. 
The Advocate and Essay was a new departure, perhaps in- 
tended by him to be a philosophical exposition of all known 
facts revealed by science in that field of study and research. 
That he may have had an ulterior partisan reason for issuing 
the book at that time is but a vague suspicion. The persistent 
charge of the Whigs — and later, to some extent, of their suc- 
cessors, — was that the Democrats were opposed to both edu- 
cation and religion. To resent that allegation may, in part, 
have been the incentive causing the Democrats of the Seventh 
District to unite upon Rev. Peter Cartwright as their candi- 
date for Congress in 1846, to run against Abraham Lincoln, 
a Whig and not a member of any church. For no one would 
dare assert that the veteran Democrat, Cartwright, was not 
in favor of religion, although he often said he was "agin all 
colleges" because they turned out so many infidels! And so, 
too, the Governor may have thought the Democracy, of which 
he was long a conspicuous champion — needed vindication 
from the vile aspersion of the Whigs in regard to education, 
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though he was himself not specially famous as a defender of 
the Faith. 

The then new system of public instruction undoubtedly 
needed its advocates in many localities in the State ; but this 
learned disquisition of the Governor's in its support was of- 
fered to the public at a very unpropitious time. In 1857 the 
people of Illinois — and of the entire Union — were not in the 
mood to be deeply impressed by the Old Ranger's metaphysi- 
cal abstractions, as new and very grave problems of national 
political interest engrossed their entire attention. Repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise in 1854, resulting in disruption of 
the old political parties in 1856, and organization of the new 
Republican party, kindled to a flame old sectional animosities 
that for some time had been held in abeyance, and threw the 
country in a ferment of wild excitement that precluded calm 
consideration of ordinary matters. In that state of popular 
disquietude The School Advocate evidently attracted but little 
attention or interest, and was soon forgotten. 



Any information that may possibly lead to obtaining for the 
State Historical Library a copy of the book described in the 
foregoing paper, will be received very thankfully by the 
Editor of this Journal. 



